Tractor Was 30 Years Ahead of It's Time 
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Henry Ford's introduction of the low-cost Model T in 1908 ushered in a radical change in 
American life. People quickly switched from horses to automobiles for transportation. 
Farmers eventually switched from horses to tractors for farm work. Farmers adopted 
automobiles much faster than tractors to replace horses. The 1917 Prairie Farmer's 
Reliable Directory of Farmers and Breeders in Livingston County recorded that 132 
Fairbury farmers owned autos, but only nine owned tractors. 


Minneapolis-Moline was the product of the merger of three different companies in 1929. 
The first company was Minneapolis Steel & Machinery (MSM), which was noted for its 
Twin City tractors. The second company was the Minneapolis Threshing Machine 
Company (MTMC), which also produced Minneapolis tractors. The third company was 
the Moline Plow Company. Minneapolis-Moline had two manufacturing facilities in 
Minnesota and one in Moline, Illinois. 


Henry Ford released the low-cost Model T car in 1908. Henry then entered the 
agricultural field and introduced the Fordson tractor in 1918. In that era, International 
Harvester was a large manufacturer of agricultural equipment. International Harvester 
entered the passenger car market and made an automobile between 1907 and 1917. 


By the middle of the 1930s, most farmers had replaced their horses with tractors. Product 
planners at Minneapolis-Moline noted that Henry Ford had successfully crossed over 
from making cars to making tractors. They also observed that International Harvester had 
crossed over from making agricultural equipment to automobiles. 


Minneapolis-Moline got the idea that farmers might like a combination of a tractor and a 
car. Their idea was that after the farmer worked all day in his tractor, he could 
comfortably drive his wife to town for dinner. Engineers wanted the new tractor to be as 
comfortable as a car, including an enclosed cab. They named their new tractor the 
Minneapolis-Moline Model ULDX Comfortractor. 


The ULDX tractor featured a streamlined cab and incorporated a styled grille and fenders 
into the design. The vehicle was also equipped with windshield wipers, headlights, 
taillights, speedometers, heater, cigarette lighter, glove box, and even a dome light. In 
other words, it looked like a car and had many of the comforts of a car. 


The Comfortractor weighed 5,800 pounds and produced 46 horsepower. The engine was 
a high compression Minneapolis-Moline four-cylinder 283 cubic inch motor. It came 
equipped with five forward speeds and one reverse gear. It had a top speed of 40 MPH, 
much faster than other tractors. The 1938 Comfortractor had a price tag of $2,000. This 


amount would be equivalent to $34,738 in today's dollars. The Comfortractor was much 
more expensive than a similar John Deere or Farmall tractor. 


In 1938, the Comfortractor was released for sale to farmers. Demonstrations of the 
revolutionary tractor were conducted by Minneapolis-Moline dealers all over the country. 
The nearest exhibit to Fairbury was held at Paxton, Illinois. 


In 1938, Andrew Meister was a 24-year-old farmer, and his farm was located north of 
Fairbury. Andrew decided to purchase one of the modern Comfortractors. For some 
unknown reason, the tractor could not be shipped to the Minneapolis-Moline dealer in 
Fairbury. Andrew drove his new tractor from Peoria to his farm north of Fairbury. Since 
his new tractor could travel 40 miles-per-hour, it took him less than two hours to drive 
from Peoria to Fairbury. Three years after purchasing his new tractor, he married 
Elizabeth Ann Fehr in Fairbury. 


Unfortunately, most farmers were not ready to accept the idea of a cross-over between a 
tractor and an automobile. Less than 150 of the Comfortractor model were manufactured, 
and production ended in 1941. When production ended, about 50 of the tractors were 
unsold at dealer's lots. These tractors were shipped back to the factory, and the cabs were 
removed. They were then sold as cab-less Model U tractors. The cab-less tractors were 
sold for around $1,000, about half of the original $2,000 price tag. 


It is theorized that one reason for the low sales of the Comfortractor was that farmers 
grew up working outdoors with horses. These farmers accepted tractors without cabs 
because they were used to working in the elements. A "real farmer" did not need the 
comforts of a cab on his tractor. The Comforter was also significantly more expensive 
than other tractors with the same power. 


Minneapolis-Moline was bought out in 1963 by the White Motor Company, who also 
owned the Oliver brand. White dropped the Minneapolis-Moline brand name in 1974. 
AGCO purchased White in 1991. 


Today, less than 25 of the Comfortractors still exist. They are extremely rare and avidly 
sought by collectors. In 2016, a mint condition 1938 Comfortractor sold at a Michigan 
auction for $200,000. If someone had purchased one of these tractors for around $2,000 
in 1938, then stored and sold it for $200,000 in 2020, the annual investment return would 
have been 5.84 percent. This yearly return falls between the three percent inflation rate 
and the 10 percent return of the stock market during that era. 


Andrew Meister sold his Comfortractor many years ago. He passed away in 2005 at the 
age of 91. He was buried in East Graceland Cemetery in Fairbury. 


The Comfortractor was one of those brilliant ideas that were 30 years ahead of their time. 
By the late 1960s, almost all large tractors came equipped with comfortable cabs. Today's 
cabs have all the creature comforts that are seen in automobiles. Many of today's tractor 
cabs have more electronics than a car to help perform more efficient farming. 


